THE  FOUR GEORGES
have been obvious to all his friends: yet he is found
writing to Lord Sheffield:
"Have you never observed, through my inexpressibles,
a large prominency circa genitalia, which, as it was
not very painful and very little troublesome, I had
strangely neglected for many years."1
It is not surprising that such a man should resent the
attitude of the youthful Pitt. When one or two of
those present endeavoured to persuade Gibbon to return,
the historian replied:
"By no means: that young gentleman is, I have no
doubt, extremely ingenious and agreeable, but I
must acknowledge that his style of conversation is not
exactly what I am accustomed to, so you must posi-
tively excuse me."2
Gibbon was himself in Parliament from 1774 to 1783,
and voted obediently as directed by Lord North.
"I took my seat at the beginning of the memorable
contest between Great Britain and America, and
supported with many a sincere and silent vote, the
rights, though not, perhaps, the interest, of the mother
country."3
In 1778, however, he gave his vote against the Govern-
ment on a motion by Fox against sending any more
regular troops to America, and declared that the Prime
Minister, whom he had hitherto consistently supported,
was undeserving of "pardon for the past, applause for
the present, or confidence for the future". This act of
rebellion gave him, as was the intention, a price, and
he was brought to heel once more by being appointed
1  cf. MacLaurin, C.: De Mortuis, pp. 180-190.
2  Stand Surges Paptrs, pp. 60-61.              s Autobiography.
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